ERASMUS

ing in self-confidence. Doubt comes only too easily to
ruffle their clear surfaces, men of that calibre are given
to reflecting upon the arguments set before them. But
to allow an opponent the chance of uttering a word
signifies that you have given him elbow-room, and the
only adequate way of fighting is to go at it madly, to
draw down the ear-caps of defiance in order not to hear
any voice but your own, and to protect your demonaic
rage by putting on a hard and scaly skin. To the ecstatic
monk, Martin Luther, every person who contradicted
him was an emissary from hell, an enemy of Christ, a vile
creature, vermin that it was incumbent to destroy;
whereas, with Erasmus, even the wildest excess indulged
in by an opponent was a matter for pity and regret.
Zwingli gave us an admirable picture of the character-
ological contrasts between these two rivals, comparing
Luther to Ajax and Erasmus to Odysseus: Ajax-Luther,
typifying the courageous man of war, Odysseus-Erasmus,
as he who enters the field of battle at the call of chance,
returning home unrufHed to the peaceful island of Ithaca,
the isle of contemplation, returning from the realm of
action to the realm of the spirit, where temporal victories
or defeats appear to be void and empty things when
likened to the inconquerable and stable actuality of
Platonic ideas.

Erasmus knew very well that he was not made for war.
If, against the dictates of his own heart, he did enter
the fray, he invariably capitulated; for it is ever thus.
When an artist or a man of learning exceeds his own
limitations and gets in the way of the men of action, the
men of might, the men who live for the passing hour,
the former's power is reduced. An intellectual cannot
afford to take sides, his realm is the realm of equable
justice; he must stand above the heat and fury of the
contest.
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